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The remainder of the Appalachian system may be divided into
two parts, a northern and a southern. The northern with the corre-
sponding part of the coastal plain is occupied by what will here be
called the Middle Appalachian States, which may be regarded as
forming a unit despite differences in topography, climate, and
products. Their position with regard to the ocean and the interior,
their communications, and above all their large supplies of coal,
knit them together and make them the great manufacturing region
of the United States. The Southern Appalachians differ from the
Northern in structure, in climate, and in economic resources. But
they possess both coal and iron, and their position in relation to the
great, cotton-growing region of the United States is leading to a
distinct type of economic development.
To the west of the northern part of the Appalachians is the
glaciated area of the central plains. The Wisconsin ice-sheets
covered all the area east of the Missouri and north of a line drawn
from Nashville, by way of Philadelphia, to New York. Over the
central plains the till deposited by the ice-sheets generally forms a
fertile soil, the land is flat, and, outside of the forested area easily
cultivated; the climate, cold in winter, is warm in summer, and
the rainfall is sufficient for the growth of wheat and maize, All
these conditions mark this area out as the great agricultural region
of the United States. Along with it may be included the remainder
of the prairie region north of the Ozark uplift.
The Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plains, along with which that
part of the prairie belt south of the Ozark uplift may be included
for the sake of convenience, are destined by climatic conditions to
be the great cotton-producing region of the United States. Their
economic development differs in many respects from other parts of
the country, and these differences are primarily due to the nature
of the geographic control.
The Great Plains are marked out by physical features, climate,
and vegetation as one large natural region. Their undulating sur-
face, considerable elevation, dry climate, and xerophilous vegetation
combine to distinguish them from the regions farther to the east.
Within so great an area there are naturally considerable differences,
but with certain exceptions, to be noted later, the general character
of the country remains the same throughout.
As in Canada, so also in the United States, the Cordilleras are most